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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the 
United States were asked whether their 
children had benefited from having The 
World Book. 88% said “‘Yes’’— nearly 9 
out of 10! They reported their children 
advanced more rapidly, got better grades, 
were more interested in school work. 
Now you can recommend The World 
Book with even greater confidence. For 


the completely new World Book is finer 
than ever before in its 30-year history. 
Not merely a revision —it has been com- 
pletely rebuilt from cover to cover. New 
page format and size; new, easy-to-read 
type; new articles and pictures; new and 
larger maps; new beautiful bindings. 
World Book Encyclopedia, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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IMPRESSION AND FORECAST 
by 
Sue Hefley, Division President 

Division activities at the Atlantic City meeting of the Association 
represented a full schedule in themselves, yet there was no essential conflict 
with Association activities or with activities of the three groups which make up 
the Division. Securing coverage wthout conflict was a notable feat in program 
planning. ‘Those who attended the convention were grateful to Jean Roos 
and to others who worked with her to 
that end. They were grateful also for 
the fine balance which characterized 
Division activities and program. Some- 
how within its comparatively limited 
scope, the program held the full flavor 
of library services to children and young 
people as they are offered today. 


It is not my purpose to record the 
convention or to summarize its program. 
Record and summary will be available 
elsewhere to Division members I should 
like, however, to report a general im- 
pression of our meetings and to set down 
Division emphasis as they seemed to me 
to be apparent in activities and program. 
These emphasis may serve to indicate 
desirable patterns for and direction of 
Division effort in the year ahead. 

Library ‘service to children and 
young people can be evaluated only in 
terms of its acceptance by and the sub- 
sequent characterization of youth served. 
This service was the emphasis of the popular pre-convention conference on 
youth and libraries. It was thus the keynote of the entire Atlantic City ex- 
perience for Division members, and appropriately, it was encountered again 
and again in Board meetings, business and program session. Because this 
emphasis is easily and simply expressed, it is none the less fundamental and 
basic to all we undertake. 

We are concerned for the substance of service rather than with the 
mechanics of that service. Mechanics are essentials, but they do not dominate 
the scene. The early morning institute on children’s books and reading, as 
popular as the earlier pre-convention conference, developed this emphasis, 
which again is simply stated but is basic. It represents a note which was 
sounded recurrently in other Division activities. 

The Division is outward-looking and is aware of the importance of its 
relationship to other groups and its responsibilities on programs which have 
sponsorship other than that of the Division Visitors from Europe and from 





Miss Sue Hefley 
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Latin American countries brought to us the challenge of world-wide needs and 
the humbling experience of seeing ourselves in perspective. The Division’s 
identification with the National Conference on Family Life, held in Washing- 
ton earlier in the year, was reported and accepted without question as desirable 
and right. Our thoughtful consideration of the recommendations of the 
Association’s Fourth Activities Committee is indicative of the serious regard to 
which we know Association-Division relationship is entitled. Our active 
participation in and support of the Assocation-wide committee on recruiting is 
another evidence of our recognition of our inter-group relationship. So, like- 
wise, can be interpreted the inclusive program of work which our committee 
on education for library work with children and young people is committed. 


Our conception of the materials of library service is enlarging. Type of } 


material does not determine its suitability for inclusion in library service; if 
material can be used in learning and in development, and if it is subject to the 
processes of circulation, it has status in library “‘considerata”. Furthermore, 
library service is not limited by ownership of materials. Information about 
availabilities and arrangement to borrow are more and more important 
elements in a library service which is rapidly taking on the nature of a center 
of communication. Division members in convention were, I am confident, 
keenly aware of variety of materials of library service. Speaker and demon- 
stration repeatedly gave emphasis to that phase of our development ‘The 
Division’s successful experiment in the production of story-telling records is an 
evidence of our objective in adequate coverage of interests and in exploration 
of all avenues to development of the individual. 

There will be no national convention of the Association during the year 
1949. Instead, in response to expression from Association members, a series of 
regional meetings will be held. The Division can utilize this plan of meeting 
to afford stimulation to its membership and to its program. I predict that as a 
result, our publication, Top of the News, will have increased meaning for us, 
and that we will depend upon it heavily as a primary expression of the Di- 
vision’s essential unity. I predict that committee work will become increasingly 
important. It cuts across all regions and is representative of all groups; the 
Division depends upon it for implementation of program. I predict also that 
there will be a striking and highly desirable develoment of regional leadership. 
This leadership wil! be the natural outgrowth of the acceptance of the 
responsibilities of planning and execution of plan by regional groups for region- 
al activities which will culminate in the regional conferences of 1949. Division 
effort could bear no better fruit. 

The Division is vigorous; it has vision. It has contributed significantly to 
the development of library services; it has an obligation to make continued | 
contribution. 

Division Membership Totals for 1948 through July 31 
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LET’S NOT SIT ALL OF THEM OUT 
by 
Frances Henne, Chairman, A.A.8.L. 


OME autumn, come spring, come the librarians working with children 

and young people to the meetings of their professional organizations. 
Autumn is colorful and spring is fruitful; too often the professional meetings 
are neither. 

Everyone knows that program planning can be a difficult, thankless sort 
of job; that expediency often dictates its nature; that lack of time, and some- 
times money, keeps it from being all that we want. Everybody knows, too, that 
many, if not most of us, when we attend meetings, prefer to sit placidly in an 
audience, letting glittering generalities roll over us in a pleasantly numbing 
sort of way that doesn’t completely keep us from pursuing our own thoughts 
or observing our neighbors’ hats. We like to be entertained, too, with anec- 
dotes or interesing autobiographical chit-chat; and quite frequently just listen- 
ing to a big name is all that we ask. 

After all, that job of ours back home is hard work, and we come to 
meetings to forget it for a while, to get some relaxation, to pick up some 
practical ideas, and, perhaps, to get a little inspiraion. At the end of the talks, 
we clap enthusiastically; one or two of our colleagues, out of interest or 
politeness, ask questions (if there is time—quite often there isn’t). Sometimes 
the most lasting and vivid impressions that we take with us from meetings are 
the clothes we saw, or the table decorations. 

But dearest to our hearts is listening to an author, even a third-rate 
author. The chances are high that if a program-planner scheduled two meetings 
at the same time, one to be a talk by an author and the other to be a talk by a 
librarian on some critical problem dealing with library service to children and 
young people, most librarians would go to hear the author. I’m not boycotting 
authors; we'd be in a sorry way without them. To listen to their talks can be 
both pleasant and profitable ; but we listen to them too often, and our programs 
have been surfeited with such talks at times when we have had more important 
business to attend to. When my thoughts wander during an author’s or 
illustrator’s talk, they usually take the shape of wondering why librarians 
working wih children and young people pay almost worshipping homage to 
the creators of books, when their own work, with books and reading and 
young people, is just as important and significant, if not more so, as the writing 
or illustrating of books. 

We have so much work to do to achieve the kind of library service that 
we want for young people in this country, that the content of the programs of 
our professional meetings could be outlined for years to come. We need 
planning—careful planning and group planning. Most librarians working 
with children and young people, whether in schools or public libraries, are 
working alone. If we are going to achieve the objectives we have been talking 
about, the result will come about primarily through collective action; and this 
statement in no sense discounts the fundamental importance of the individual 
librarian doing his own job well. 
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The time has come for professional meetings to take on once again a 
down-to-business aspect, and to make the development and growth of library 
service to youth the main order of the day. That this sort of thing is being 
done in some parts of the country is undoubtedly true, but the instances are 
extraordinarily rare. Whether the meetings are city, regional (within a state), 
or state in coverage; whether they are sponsored by professional groups, state 
agencies, or town or city organizations—the deliberations should be purposive 
and provide a lasting impact. 

The following suggestions are made: 

1. At the professional meeting, construct a planning program for library 
service to children and young people in the region covered by the group meeting 
together (city, region, or state) ; a service to every child and young person. 

Facts should be gathered ; problems involved should be noted ; methods to 
implement the achievement of the planning program should be determined 
upon; one or more aspects of the planning program should be isolated for 
concentration until achieved. 

The kinds of problems that might carefully be analyzed are legion: the 
evaluation of library service, the extension of library service, obtaining suffi- 
cient staff, establishing centers for the centralization of technical processes, 
publicizing the services and needs of the libraries, etc. 

These planning programs should be long-range in scope and form a sort of 
flexible blueprint for regions within a state. In the long run, small groups of 
librarians working together for good library service to youth in a comparatively 
small region will be the answer to getting such service. State meetings might 
then become sessions for the reporting and pooling of experiences and for the 
planning of state-wide aspects of library service. 

2. Have the meetings group participation meetings so that everyone 
shares in the planning, the discussing, and the assumption of responsibility. 
For meetings where a large number of people attend, the practice of having 
small groups meet and then report back in general sessions has been successful. 

3. Bring in people who may not be members of the organization but 
who have something important to contribute — superintendents, principals, 
teachers, people working in agencies for youth, and others. School librarians 
and librarians working with children and young people in public libraries by 
all means should get together more frequently than they do to discuss objec- 
tively the planning of good library service to youth in any given region, 

4. In like manner, librarians should go to meetings of other groups so 
that they may acquire important information that they need or so that they 
make known the functions and services of the library in relation to the topic 
under discussion. ‘This participation is essentially a matter of scheduling, but 
it is important. In recent years, there have been numerous instances where 
library meetings and audio-visual meetings were scheduled at the same time. 

5. Keep things going after the meeting is over. Printing the talks or 
proceedings is not sufficient. If the meeting is statewide, provision should be 
made before the meeting is over for regional groups within the state to meet 


during the year to implement the program within that region. If necessary | 
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TOP OF THE NEWS 7 


have next year’s meeting on the same subject or subjects until the goals have 
been achieved. ‘‘We had that last year” does not merit the cold horror that it 
usually receives. 

6. Work closely with the agencies designed to help—usually representa- 
tives of state library or education agencies. 

All these plans mean work—surveying needs, evaluating library services, 
constructing planning programs, organizing small regional groups and getting 
all the librarians in that region to plan and to push, devising planning boards 
or other machinery for the state professional organization to unify the activities 
and gain the support of a larger group, formulating a long-range program so 
that we know where we are going and yet having the patience to concentrate 
on one or two things at a time until we acheive them. 

We can still have a talk by an author, by a specialist in some field related 
to the growing-up process of children and young people, or by an authority on 
socio-economic conditions. But let’s not evade facing the critical problems in 
our own bailiwick. We have, in a sense, been sitting out a lot of the profes- 
sional meetings—either by not having them deal with the really basic problems 
in our field, or, if the meetings do consider the problems, by not doing much 
about them after the meeting is over, Let’s not sit all of them out. It’s 
rather unfair to the youth of this country, if we do. 


WHEN YOU INVITE A SPEAKER 
by 
Mary Peacock Douglas 


PEAKING is a satisfying experience under most conditions, but those who 

invite a speaker can make it a memorable occasion by a little planning. 
Most speakers like to have a subject proposed and a time limit suggested. To 
be told “speak on any subject you like” makes it appear that no theme has been 
set for the meeting and that no real thinking relative to the speaker’s contribu- 
tion to the program has been done. Make some suggestions, but allow the 
speaker to modify the topic if he sees fit. It is very helpful, too, to be told 
something of the background of the audience and of its approximate size. This 
information affects the type of illustrative material that may be used and the 
number of copies of materials for distribution to be provided, if the speaker 
wishes to use something of this nature. When discussion follows the talk, 
have several people primed to pop questions off right away, so that awkward 
intervals may be avoided. It is desirable that the speaker meet these people 
ahead of time. If there are known reactionaries in the audience and a discussion 
is to follow, tip off the speaker, so he can be prepared to answer fairly, 
smoothly, and quickly. 

After the speaker arrives, a brief conversation should be held to be sure 
that there is complete understanding about the topic, the time allotment, and 
any other items which might make the event mutually satisfying. The intro- 
duction should include the speaker’s name and an accurate statement of his 
present position. It may include his professional status, one or two outstanding 
contributions, and some human interest incident if one is known, 
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In planning a program which includes an “outside speaker’, be sure to 
give him the best spot on the program. You are paying him to come, surely 
you want your money’s worth! It is better to have no more than two major 
contributions exclusive of business on any program; and the program may 
well center about one topic, or closely related topics, in order to achieve unity 
and to give the audience opportunity for concentration. 

There are a number of courtesies which will add to the comfort and 
pleasure of the speaker. First of all, be sure to make a hotel reservation for 
him, preferably at the headquarters hotel. Give him some information about 
transportation facilities if there are any special things which a stranger might 
need to know. For example, whether or not there is more than one railroad 
depot ; whether bus or train connection from a junction to the meeting place is 
more satisfactory if the meeting is not at a central location. It is always nice 
ta be met, and the speaker should know that someone will meet him if that 
courtesy is extended. While some speakers may like to have transportation 
tickets secured and sent ahead of time, others may not. It is wise to learn the 
speaker’s preference before this service is provided. A time table showing a 
desirable route is a special thoughtful gesture, however. 

Any woman speaker—or man too perhaps—sincerely appreciates being 
given advance information on what type clothes she may need—formal or 
informal for an evening dinner or reception; probable weather at a given 
season, if she comes from a different section of the country. While a corsage 
is a gracious gesture, one should be sent if the group really wishes to do so. A 
knowledge of what color the speaker expects to wear should be secured, or the 
flowers should be such that they harmonize with any costume. A small corsage 
is much better than a large one If the chairman of the meeting wears flowers, 
it is courteous that a woman speaker has them too. 

Most people enjoy companionship at meals, but each speaker will need 
some personal time in which he can relax or follow his own inclinations. 
Please be sure to give him a little “unsupervised” time of his own. Planning 
for him is appreciated, but include some personal privacy in the plan so he 
may be refreshed to give you the best that he can when he stands before his 
audience. 

Two final things should not need to be mentioned, but actually they do— 
pay expenses and other financial obligations promptly and write your speaker a 
note of thanks after he has returned home. 

“All these things have I seen and a part of them I was.’”’ They are the 
things which make a speaker long to return and to remember with a rosy glow 
his happy experience. 


RECREATION magazine, April, 1948, has an interesting article by 
Alice Kane on the staff of the Toronto Public Library, Boys and Girls House. 
It is called “Puppets” and tells about the puppet groups in the library in the 
summer. 
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WHEN YOU ARE ASKED TO SPEAK 
by 
E. Ben £vans* and Avery Allen** 
FTER the first thrill of being asked to speak has been followed by the 
usual awful panic, what are some of the immediate steps which may be 
taken to insure the audience at least a reasonable presentation and yourself a 
measure of peace of mind? Following are some elementary suggestions 
which the authors have found helpful in their own experience. 
I. In brief, your audience expects you: 
A. To present a worthwhile message. 
B. To stick to the topic and develop it logically and clearly. 
C. To be fair and honest in handling the subject. 
D. ‘To speak with sincerity and conviction. 
E. To finish within the time limit. 
F. To be yourself. 
II. To meet these expectations of your audience: 
A. Secure from the program chairman the following preliminary in- 
formation, preterably in writing: 
1. Date, time, and place of meeting, name and phone number of 
person to be contacted upon arrival, as well as the phone number 
of the meeting place. 


2. Nature of the occasion and the make-up of the group and its size. 

3. Exact topic and preferred approach. 

4+. Time alloted for speech and its place on the program. 

5. Other program features which may have significance for you 
as a participant. 

6. Type of speech, whether humorous, serious, formal, or written 


speech for later printing. 
7. Understanding regarding honorarium or expenses. 

8. Facilities available such as a speaker’s stand, public address 

system, blackboard, or screen if needed. 

9. Proper attire for the occasion. 

10. Hotel reservations if overnight stay necessary. 

B. Assist the program chairman by: 
1. Sending him biographical data and a photograph for purposes of 
introduction to the audience and newspaper publicity. 
2. Taking along an extra copy of biographical information for the 
person making the introduction “just in case”. 
3. Arriving reasonably early and immediately notifying the person 
to be centacted He may be worrying about your arrival. 

* E. Ben Evans is Supervisor of Library Services of the Kern County Union High 
School District, Bakersfield, California, and is currently serving as President of the 
School Library Association of California and Second Vice-President of the California 
Library Association. He is author of the recently published SCANDINAVIA of the 
Holiday House Lands and Peoples Series. 

** Avery Allen is Director of Public Relations of the Kern County Union High 
School District, Bakersfield, California, and was formerly in charge of the Speakers’ 
Bureau of the University of Southern California in Los Angeles. 
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C. Consider the following points in preparing your speech: 


a. 


Reduce worry and stage fright by thorough preparation. 

Know your subject well; verify all facts and select examples 
carefully. 

Limit your subject; stick to a few major points and make their 
relationship clear. 

Make an outline; it helps to organize your thoughts. 

Begin your outline with a brief introduction, a statement of 
the underlying purpose of your speech. The body of the speech 
should contribute information and supporting data and examples. 
The corclusion may contain a restatement of the purpose of the 
speech, a brief summary, and recommendations. 

Develop your topic logically. Make it march. 

Plan to use short, simple sentences and words with which you 
are familiar. 

Use humorous anecdotes only if they apply to the subject. Avoid 
the current joke that may be already familiar to the audience. 
Bolster your self-confidence with notes on cards. 3” x 5” cards 
may be handled naturally and need not be a distraction. 
Practice your speech before a mirror or a helpful friend to 
develon self-confidence and effective coordination of voice, facial 
expression and gestures. 

Know your main points and their sequence thoroughly, but, in 
general, avoid memorizing the entire speech 


D. Keep in mind these suggestions in delivering your speech: 


Be rested and relaxed. 

Be sincere and enthusiastic. The audience is quick to sense your 
feelings in these respects. 

Be natural; be yourself. Natural gestures and expressions are 
graceful, whereas assumed ones often are awkward. 

Speak slowly, clearly, and loudly enough for all to hear. Use the 
public address system if provided, for it would not be there unless 
considered necessary. 

Stay within your time limit. Use a watch if it can be done 
unobtrusively. Recheck the time available with the chairman 
just before speaking. 

Adapt yourself and your speech to any unexpected occurrences. 
The ringing of a telephone, for example, will not bother your 
audience if you are not visibly disturbed. 

Observe your audience’s reactions and try to adapt your presen- 
tation accordingly. 

Establish contact with your audience by looking at and speaking 
to individuals in various parts of the room. 


When you are asked to speak, remember that there are really no substi- 
tutes for thorough preparation, sincerity in presentation, and naturalness. 
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A ROUND-UP OF PROGRAM IDEAS 
by 
Manie Berry 

School Library Advisor 

TATE conferences, regional meetings, association meetings, let’s have them. 

But please, fairy godmother, send along success-sure ideas in which to dress 

them. And because there is a fairy godmother—and an especially benign one 

for librarians—here are some ideas. These are gleaned from meetings held in 
various sections of the country. 

The success thermometer registers a high when students participate in 
the programs. Indiana, with a State Association of Student Library Assistants, 
has, of course, realized this fact, and the Southwest Library Section of the 
Indiana State Teacher’s Association had students from Conannon High School 
present a program when the association met in Terre Haute in 1946. New 
England Library Association in the May 1948 meeting in Portland, Maine, 
discussed inviting students to annual meetings of local groups. 

The fool-proof plan of having alluring speakers is still in vogue. The 
Massachusetts group of the New England Library Association in a meeting in 
Boston in February of 1948 heard Miss Annie Dick, exchange teacher from 
Scotland. On May 15, 1948, at Portland, Maine, Miss Elizabeth Coatsworth 
spoke to the New England Library Association on writing—that art of 
“catching a little of life and putting it into a book as one captures in one’s hand 
water from a brook that flows endlessly and out of sight.” The North 
Carolina Library Association when it met at Raleigh in the spring of 1946 
heard Miss Marie D. Loiseaux tell of ‘Backstage with the Wilson Bulletin.” 
Louisiana librarians listened to the director of Louisiana State Unversity’s 
FM Station. John H. Furbay, Director of Air World Education for the 
T.W.A., spoke at the third annual Eastern Pennsylvania School Librarians 
Conference held at Kutztown in April of 1948. Hodding Carter of Mississippi 
went to Nashville, Tennessee to be a part of a two day conference for which 
the theme was “The Library and Public Relations”’. 

The mixing bowl—that ready-to-wear section where milady picks a skirt 
which can support three to six sweaters (one at a time) and a coat that goes 
cheerfully with all things—does business in the library world, too. The 
spring conference of English teachers and librarians at the University of 
Minnesota released a book list arranged in sections under quotations from 
“Leaves of Grass”. “The Extension of Library Service Through Cooperation 
With Community Agencies” was the theme of meeting of the Workers with 
Young People Section of the Wisconsin Library Association in its April 
meeting in La Crosse. Ball State Teachers College at Muncie, Indiana, 
was the gathering place for a School Audio-Visual and Library Conference in 
April of 1947. “School of the Sky’, a project directed by the University of 
Indiana and the State Department of Education, offers a series of educational 
broadcasts to the elementary schools. The subjects covered are music, art, 
science, and story telling. A manual is available for teachers giving a list of 
suggested reading and audio-visual materials, 


Mississippi 
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The play is the thing—and librarians know it. During Illinois Library 
Week which comes around in April, Miss Lively of East St. Louis High 
School wrote a radio script, “The Librarian Answers a Question”. This 
script was given on 2 morning broadcast to help in recruiting young people to 
the library field. At a workshop in Louisiana this summer the seasoned ones 
dramatized a workshop experience for the novice members. Mississippi included 
a touch of the dramatic in its program for the School Librarians of the 
Mississippi Education Association which met in March of 1947. A librarian, 
pupils and faculty members appeared before the group. Advance stage setting 
had provided each person with a pencil and paper and instructions to find all 
errors displayed and to give the skit a title. The librarian had many faults, 
but her unforgivable sin was that she was so busy cataloging that she couldn't 
find time to help students with book suggestions. 

So many ideas, so many interest-arresting subjects come to attention when 
a committee begins a program planning bout Here are other ideas that wait 
to protect you from a dull program. Have a group of librarians talk for one 
minute on “My Library High-lights of This Year” as librarians did in the 
Central Texas District in March of 1948. Print the conference programs in 
the shape of the state as North Carolina does. Programs which show the 
“know-how” of making posters and of constructing character book dolls have 
a place in the sun of Louisiana. The same results could easily be true in 
another locale. In California the Association of Children’s Librarians of 
Northern California in its March 1948 meeting had a discussion on “The Use 
of Books to Increase Social Sensitivity”. The Library Section of the Wisconsin 
Education Association in November of 1946 presented a new recipe for an 
interesting meeting. Each luncheon table carried the same food, but a different 
brand of chatter. Table one with a leader was prepared to discuss elementary 
school libraries, table two—junior high school libraries, and so on until 
teacher-librarians, public librarians, college librarians, might find just the 
right table. 

The American Association of School Librarians used an unusual technique 
in its program meetings at Atlantic City. A morning program featured a talk 
by Dr. Prudence Bostwick about trends in the teaching of history. In the 
afternoon small discussion groups (30 or 40) worked over vital issues. Assign- 
ment to groups was made by the color of the luncheon tickets. Combined 
groups met for summary. 

May the union of people and programs have only one traditional touch— 
they lived happily ever after, having secured help, inspiration, and incentive to 
work for better library service to youth. 


oe eS 
H. W. Wilson Co. will make catalog cards for all starred titles in the 
Children’s Catalog and Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. Cards 
have not been available for books printed before 1938—the year Wilson 
instituted the card service. 
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THE PANEL AND THE SYMPOSIUM! 


A panel is a small discussion group, made up usually of a chairman and 
from four to eight members, which conducts a discussion among its own 
members as a prelude to a discussion in which the audience takes part. The 
group sit about a table facing the audience, with the chairman sitting in the 
center. There are no set speeches, no set order of speaking. 2 The subject is 
developed by the give and take of conversation, with members speaking at will 
and without formal recognition by the chairman. After the main aspects of 
the speech are explored in this manner by the members and the chief problems 
and attitudes are developed, the audience is invited to take part. Participation 
may take the ‘orm of either questions or contributions or both which may be 
addressed to « single member or to the entire panel. Summaries, re-statements, 
questions and other devices may be used by the chairman during the panel and 
the ensuing discussion to indicate progress and preserve unity. 


The panel may stand alone as a discussion method or it may follow a 
lecture or other type of presentation . . 

The Symposium, as it appears in modern discussion, consists of a set 
program of prepared speeches followed by audience discussions. The procedure 
is like that of the straight lecture forum except that several speeches—repre- 
senting as many approaches to the problem—are presented and form the basis 
for the general group participation. Taken separately, each speech may be 
said to represent a point of view toward the topic; together they represent a 
broad consideration of it... 


SOME TECHNIQUES OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


From Report of State School Library Supervisors’ Group. Committee 
on In-Service Education, Library Committee, Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Some techniques of in-service education which seems to offer possibilities 
are suggested in the following list. The objectives to be attained will deter- 
mine the techniques to be used and the personnel to be included 

1. Programs organized to develop leadership on the state, district, and local 
levels, through stimulating participation of school librarians in planning 
and activities of library and other educational groups. 

Institutes, usually from two to five days in length, with definite programs 

planned around problems of concern in the area. 

3. Clinics, usually one-day meetings, in which the discussion has as back- 
ground the common experience of visiting in a school library and in the 
classes which it serves. 

4. Work conferences, usually one to two weeks in duration, on previously 
selected problems, with extensive discussion and study directed toward a 
plan of action. 


1. From Discussion Methods, explained and illustrated, by J. V. Garland and 
Charles F. Phillips. 2d ed. rev. H. W. Wilson, 1940. (The Reference Shelf, Vol. 
12, No. 2.) p. 106 and p. 194. Used by permission of the Wilson Company. 
2. This is in contrast to the symposium, with which the panel is frequently con- 
fused. In a symposium there is a set program of prepared speeches. Jbid, p. 105. 
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Workshops: (a) Designed to provide opportunity for individuals and 
groups to identify and work on their own library problems. Such work- 
shops might well be planned in correlation with other educational work- 
shops in the area. 

(b) Designed to identify and work on individual and 
group problems more specifically in other areas of education. In such 
workshops school librarians should be included as active participants. 

(c) Designed to provide opportunity for an individual 
school group to attack its own problems involving the library program. 
In-service education activities designed to assist librarians to gain a basic 
understanding of programs and problems in special-interest areas (English, 
social studies, home economics, child development, resource education, 
etc.) An example of this type of in-service education is attendance and 
participation of librarians at meetings and conferences in the special areas, 
followed by reports from these librarians to the other members of their 
own special groups. Such reports should include discussion of the im- 
plications for the library program and suggestions for action by the 
individual school library or by the group. 

Leadership conferences planned to train experienced school librarians and 
teacher-librarians to take responsibility for extending and improving the 
library program in the area. 

Courses or lectures given by outside specialists or local leaders, planned to 
stimulate discussion of local implications. 

Exhibits of books and other library materials made accessible to librarians 
and teachers in areas without adequate local opportunity for examination 
of current materials. 

Demonstrations of various aspects of school library service and of wise 
use of library materials arranged for groups of librarians and teachers. 
Visits and observations planned and encouraged for (a) new school 
librarians and (b) experienced school librarians, and others interested in 
the library program. 

Professional teaching aids made accessible locally for librarians and 
teachers and introduced interestingly to them 

Self-analysis and evaluation of the school library as part of the whole 
school program. 

Participation of librarians in community, district, and state conferences of 
child-serving and youth-serving groups. 


A.L.A. TO HANDLE RECORDS 
Official arrangements have been worked out with the A.L.A. Publishing 


Department for handling the new series of storytelling records auditioned and 
produced this last year by the Radio Broadcasting and Recordings Committee 
under Dilla MacBean’s chairmanship. The five records will be sold for $14.00 
or single records at $3.00. Records will be available by December. 
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NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS 
by 
Virginia Chase 
HE Newbery-Caldecott banquet was a gala affair. Over 720 people 
attended, and all contributed to the fun and excitement. It was held in 
the Chalfonte Hotel, Atlantic City, June 16, 1948. 

The publishers cf the award books, The Viking Press, and Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard, decorated the room appropriately with colorful balloons and lacy 
snowflakes. The place cards designed by the two winners, William Pene 
Du Bois and Roger Duvoisin, were a distinct contribution, a souvenir to 
cherish. 

Elizabeth Groves, C.L.A. chairman, cleverly kept suspense throughout 
the evening. Mr. Melcher presented the Newbery Medal to Miss Groves, 
who in turn, presented it to Mr. William Pene Du Bois, for his book “The 
Twenty-One Balloons.” We wish that every librarian in the country could 
have seen and heard young “Bill” give his acceptance speech. He endeared 
himself to all. Mr. Roger Duvoisin, winner of the Caldecott Award for his 
drawings for ‘White Snow, Bright Snow,” by Alvin Tresselt, was in Paris 
and gave his talk via transatlantic telephone. All the connections and arrange- 
ments for overseas call were made by Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. The 
Caldecott Award was presented to Miss Betrice Creighton, Children’s Editor, 
to keep for Mr. Duvoisin until his return from France. All were thrilled to 
hear Mr. Duvoisin’s voice coming across the Atlantic at 3 am. Paris time, 
even though atmospheric conditions made understanding difficult at times. 
Both speeches can be read in the summer issue of the Horn Book. While 
waiting for Mr Dhuvoisin’s call to come through Mr. Melcher, in fine fettle, 
entertained everyone with his reading of ‘““The King’s Breakfast” and several 
other favorites. As a final touch to the evening a beautiful bouquet of flowers 
was presented to Miss Anne Carroll Moore expressing the Association’s sincere 
appreciation for all she has contributed to children’s books and libraries. It 
was a simple gesture for so great a work as hers, but certainly sincerely and 
warmly felt by all. 

The runners up for the Newbery Award were: ‘‘Pancakes-Paris” by 
Claire Huchet Bishop; “Li Lun, Lad of Courage” by Carolyn Treffinger ; 
“The Quaint and Curious Quest of Johnny Longfoot” by Catherine Bester- 
man; “The Cowtail Switch” by Harold Courlander ; “Misty of Chincoteague” 
by Marguerite Henry. The runners up for the Caldecott Award were: “Stone 
Soup” written and illustrated by Marcia Brown; McElligot’s Pool” written 
and illustrated by Theodor R. Geisel; ‘““Bambino the Clown” written and 
illustrated by Georges Schreiber ; “Roger and the Fox’”’ written by Lavinia R. 
Davis and illustrated by Hildegard Woodward; “Song of Robin Hood” 
edited by Anne Malcolmson and illustrated by Virginia Lee Burton. 


Margaret Heaten in the May issue of the Journal of Educational Sociol- 
ogy reports a study of “Sororities and the School Culture” in a typical public 
high school. 
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WORKING THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 
by 
Madeline Margo, Readers’ Assistant 
Youngstown and Mahoning County Public 
Library, Youngstown, Ohio 

Y OUNGSTOWN, Ohio, has discovered that much can be done to guide 

teen-age reading even though lack of space prevents departmentalizing 
young people’s work. Attractive illustrated folders listing 125 fiction titles 
divided by interests and printed in the school colors are to be distributed to 
some 15,000 high school students in the county during 1948-49. We know 
that young people do little reading during high school years outside of that 
assigned to them, and have frankly titled a folder “Try these—Novels for 
Book Reports.” 

At a meeting of the Association of English teachers at the library in the 
Spring, it was agreed that in so far as possible students should and could read 
primarily for enjoyment, so that love of reading for its own sake would be 
carried over into adult life. 

We have asked several members from this group, parochial school teachers, 
and high school librarians to serve on a committee to select what they consider 
the best books of each year for their students. This meeting is to be held in 
January and mimeographed lists of books selected will be sent to each teacher 
of English. 

Too, we have discovered that high school clubs and Y-teen groups do not 
object to having a librarian on their programs provided she is entertaining and 
well-groomed. If she isn’t, she will run into comment and criticism from her 
audience. 

In working through these organizations already set up for young people, 
we have had some pleasant experiences and have made their members aware of 
the library. 


Unfortunately, there is some reason to believe that many school pupils 
leave our high schools with very hazy notions about democracy. A few years 
ago the Educational Policies Commission published an excellent case book 
under the title LEARNING THE WAYS OF DEMOCRACY. In 
preparing the book, the Commission asked some 2,000 pupils in 68 different 
classes in about 40 high schools to write brief statements explaining what 
“democracy” meant to them. Most of them thought of democracy in terms of 
rights and privileges—and these democratic human and political rights are 
important. But fewer than one-third of the high school pupils questioned had 
any seeming sense of democratic responsibilities, any apparent concern about 
what they might do to make democracy more successful—particularly as to 
economic opportunities and matters of human relations.—John W. Studebaker 
in “Communism’s Challenge to American Education”, School Life 30:4, 


February, 1948. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING ROUND TABLE ANNOUNCES PLANS 
by 
Lillian J. Lawyer, Chairman 
The Young People’s Reading Round Table hopes, among other things, 
to do these things this year: 

1. Increase membership within the Round Table 
and at the same time recruit people to the 
field of young people’s work. 

Publicize and sell the brochure “A Youth 

Library in Every Community” prepared 

under the direction of Miss Amelia Munson 

of the New York Public Library and printed 
and distributed by the Sturgis Printing 

Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 

3. Proceed through the Constitution to change 
the name of the Y.P.R.R.T. The members 
feel that the Round Table has grown to 
Association status. Several names have been 
suggested, such as Association of Young 
People’s Librarians or Young People’s Li- 
brary Association. 
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The Y.P.R.R.T. needs the participation of all librarians who work with 
young people of high school age. Realizing how busy these librarians are, I 
still urge you to make yourselves known to the Y.P.R.R.T. and indicate your 
willingness to take part in its activities. It is through the participation ef all 
that this important and necessary work with young people can be furthered 
in public libraries. The help of every young people’s librarian is needed. 


DIVISION AND SECTION OFFICERS 
DIVISION 

President: Sue Hefley, Supervisor School Libraries, State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Vice President: Irene Branham, Supervisor Children’s Work, Kern 
County Free Library, Bakersfield, California. 

Treasurer: Louise F. Rees, School Libraries Consultant, State Library, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Executive Secretary: Mildred Batchelder, School and Children’s Library 
Specialist, American Library Association, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

President: Frances Henne, Associate Dean, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 

Vice President: Margaret K. Walraven, Librarian, N. R. Crozier 
Technical High School, Dallas, Texas. 

Treasurer: June Labb, Librarian, Lew Wallace School, Gary, Indiana. 

Secretary: Louise Anthony, Librarian, Community High School, Dupo, 
Illinois. 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chairman: Virginia Chase, Boys and Girls Department, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Chairman: Margaret M. Clark, Head, Lewis Carroll Room, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretary: Siddie Joe Johnson, Children’s Librarian, Dallas Public 
Library, Dallas, Texas. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Lou Dickey, Head, Children’s Department, Olivia 
Raney Library, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING ROUND TABLE 

Chairman: Lillian Lawyer, Director Young People’s Work, Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman: None. 

Treasurer: Stephen Matyi; Special Assistant, Youth Department, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretary: Katherine Plummer Jeffrey, Young People’s Librarian, 
Brockton Public Library, Brockton, Massachusetts. 


NEW JERSEY INVESTIGATES SALARIES 


URING the past year, the Children’s Librarians’ Section of the New 

Jersey Library Association sent a questionnaire to every public library in 
the state inquiring into the salaries, qualifications, and duties of all librarians 
working with children and young people. There were 265 questionnaires sent 
and 127 replies. 

It was discovered that salaries ranged from a low of $860 plus a $300 
bonus, to $4150 for a supervisor of a large library. The lowest salary came 
from one of the four largest cities, and a town with fewer than 5,000 was next 
with a $1150 salary. (The place with $1160 for 1947 still stands as low in 
1948 because the straight salary was made $1100 when the bonus was incor- 
porated. ) 

Most of the Children’s Librarians (54) received between $2,000 and 
$2,650, with six whose duties were largely supervisory receiving over $3,000 
and twenty getting less than $2,000. 

The survey showed too, that two fifths of those who answered spent 100 
per cent of their time on work for the younger readers, and that all but eleven, 
roughly seven-eighths, could use over 50 per cent of their time for children’s 
work, 

The Survey was conducted by a Committee of the Children’s Section of 
the N.J.L.A. composed of Miss Eleanor K. Annett, Newark, Mrs. Catherine 
Johnson Elbertson, Woodrow Wilson H. S., Camden, and Miss Helen C. 
Reyner, Atlantic Ccunty Library, Chairman. 
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HOW GOOD MUST THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CARD CATALOG BE? 
by Lynn Eikel Uhler 
‘Texas State College for Women 


ITH the spread of libraries in small schools and the increase of teacher- 

librarians, new resentment against the time-consuming card catalog has 
reared its ugly head. Few deny the importance of an index to the contents of 
the library, no matter how small, but many claim that practically anything will 
do for the young. 

“Let us not spend time on technical routines,’ say these hard-pushed 
librarians, “the child must be considered first, and reading guidance is more 
important.” My contention is that anything worth doing at all is worth doing 
right and that doing a thing right is simpler and quicker than doing it wrong. 
A good catalog is putting the child first as the best is none too good for him; 
the first training is the most important training. And what more effective aid 
to reading guidance can be found than a good catalog? 


Even for a small library a good card catalog should 

1. Employ the unit card system. There should be a title card for every 
book, and numerous subjects that give a picture of the whole collec- 
tion. Proper use of poetry, drama, short story, and essay indexes 
eliminate the need of many analytics. 

There are surely no arguments against the unit card system, as experience 
has proved that users should not have to turn from card to card in order to 
piece out information about a book. Young people are more apt to remember 
titles than authors no matter how uninspired the titles, and subjects are 
indispensable to good reading guidance. Consider the case of cards for books, 
fiction and non-fiction, filed behind DOGS, HORSES, U. S.-CIVIL WAR, 
ETC. Besides, student typists can make any number of cards under the unit 
system from the master card made by the librarian if printed cards are not 
available. 

2. The information on each card should include at least authoritative 
author entry, full title, edition, place, publisher, date, and last 
numbered page. 

Failure to establish uniform entry headings means much more time spent 
in filing and in finding entries. The other items help students in bibliography 
making and other phases of their school work. 

3. The books should be given simple classification numbers and Cutter- 
Sanborn numbers. If there is any possibility for library growth, the 
classification numbers should be carried out past the decimal point. 

The argument against Cutter-Sanborn numbers concerns the time element 
involved, which is discussed later. Cutter-Sanborn numbers are advisable be- 
cause the shelving problems are lessened. Boys and girls might as well become 
familiar with them in the school library as they will meet them in college and 
public libraries. 

The desire on the part of a “keeper-of-books” to eliminate some of the 
items listed above may possibly indicate a defense mechanism for those who 
have not worked out an organized routine of cataloging and have not bothered 
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to learn the processes too well. Some time has to be spent to learn these 
routines, but once they are learned, the making of a catalog is not hard and 
not as time-consuming as the uninitiated believe. Then, there are the helpful 
short-cuts and tools to cataloging. 


The greatest short cuts are, of course, the printed cards of the H. W. 
Wilson Company and the Library of Congress. The time spent in ordering 
these cards can be minimized by a thorough study at the beginning of one’s 
career as librarian of how to order them. Suggestive subject headings and 
classification numbers on these cards can safely be followed by the inexperienc- 
ed. The H. W. Wilson Standard Catalog series also give classification num- 
bers and subjects as well as proper entries and other data for many of the 
cards that must be typed. Anyone with ingenuity can follow the Standard 
Catalogs even for books not listed but similar in nature. The 4. L. 4. Booklist 
is helpful in the same way. 


Opponents to the use of Cutter-Sanborn numbers in a school library feel 
strongly that they are a waste of time, and confusing to pupils. It is true that 
assigning Cutter-Samborn numbers is one more process for the cataloging 
routine. But it is a simple step if taken at the right time. If the librarian sits 
down with the Cutter-Sanborn table, which has been studied previously for 
proper use, a pile of new books alphabetically arranged by authors, and a stack 
of work slips, in a very short while she will have the Cutter-Sanborn numbers 
on the work slips and each slip within its own book. Bright assistants can be 
trained to make this step. One or at most two Cutter numbers are adequate 
for school libraries 


The confusion of students over Cutter numbers has probably been over- 
estimated. Brief, non-technical explanations are given during a library lesson. 
Even so, most boys and girls tend to ignore them and jot down only the 
Dewey number when using the catalog. But student helpers rely upon the 
numbers when shelving. Keeping biography in order in a large school collection 
is an impossibility without Cutter numbers. ‘Too, lettering wears off popular 
books in a remarkably short time, and shelvers and users often misplace them 
when confronted with a blank spine. Nor is the author’s initial an adequate 
substitute in large libraries. There are too many people with the same initial. 


The organization of a card catalog is a matter of good habits. Wasteful, 
slipshod habits account for the idea that a card catalog is difficult to organize 
and maintain. Certainly, maintaining a catalog properly started is easier than 
building on one incorrectly begun A librarian should remember that she may 
not be in the same position indefinitely. She may know how to use a catalog 
for which she has devised an original system, but how much time will be lost 
by the one who replaces her and must figure out what the predecessor had in 
mind, or must re-do the whole thing? Uniformity is the most important 
feature of the good card catalog. Until cataloging is set up on a_ city-wide, 
regional, or state basis, librarians who must catalog will save time by doing 
the job right. 
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ARSENAL TECH OF INDIANAPOLIS AND ITS LIBRARY 
by 


Mary Louise Mann, Librarian 


HE course of events whereby a beautiful wooded park of seventy-six acres 

became the permanent site of the Arsenal Technical Schools in Indianapolis 
is a story of historical interest. In 1862 an act was passed by Congress provid- 
ing for a national arsenal at Indianapolis for the deposit and repair of arms 
and munitions of war. A tract of land was purchased by the Federal govern- 
ment and several buildings were erected, the first one being called The Arsenal, 
because it was used to store heavy artillery, lighter arms, and ammunition. At 
one time there were 100,000 rifles stored in this building, which still bears this 
name. Here the school library is located today. 

After its completion, other buildings followed: the artillery building, 
powder magazine, residences for officers, the barn, and the guard house. The 
best of materials, pressed brick and limestone, was used in these buildings, and 
the walls are a foot thick. This construction, no doubt, accounts for the fact 
that these buildings, though often remodeled, are still in use today. The 
grounds were kept in their natural state as much as possible, and they have 
remained so during the years. 

When the War Department abandoned this site and closed the Arsenal, 
the citizens of Indianapolis subscribed funds to purchase the Arsenal grounds 
for an arts and trade school. In 1904 a trade school was opened known as the 
Winona Technical Institute. A library school was a part of this institution. 
However, the Institute was short-lived because of financial difficulties, and 
the grounds went into receivership. 

Later the Indianapolis Board of School Commissioners decided to conduct 
a technical school on this site. After much delay, because of court proceedings 
involved, the new school opened on September 12, 1912, with 183 pupils and 
eight teachers. At first its status was uncertain, but on May 22, 1916, the 
Indiana Supreme Court rendered a decision which definitely gave the property 
to Indianapolis for educational purposes. 

From this beginning the Arsenal Technical Schools have grown until 
they have reached a peak enrollment of 7,000. The 76 acre campus today has 
fifteen buildings with two divisions—the Technical High School and the 
Vocational School with its fifteen different shops. 

The library was started in 1914 with only a few donated books. “Today 
it has 15,000 volumes, including the central collection and 19 special depart- 
mental collections which are housed in the shops and departments throughout 
the campus. The main reading room has a seating capacity of 200; and, in 
addition, there are a periodical room, a workroom, and a special reading room 
for teachers where a collection of professional books and magazines as well as 
a rental collection of recent popular books is housed. Once a month informal 
faculty teas are held in this room. 

The library staff consists of four trained librarians, one part-time clerical 
assistant, and two teachers who assist in the library one period a day. Student 
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assistants work for credit two periods daily. They are trained in a special 
Library Practice class which meets for a double period each day during the 
first semester. After completing this course, the students are put on staff duty 
for the remaining three semesters that they are permitted to work in the 
library. 


Among the outstanding achievements of the library last year was the 
winning of the national Quill and Scroll contest. Tht prize was seventy-five 
dollars for journalism books to be added to the library. The school paper, the 
Arsenal Cannon, cooperated with the library staff in giving much publicity to 
the library throughout the year as well as preparing a special Book Week issue 
devoted almost entirely to the library. The contest was a valuable means of 
publicizing the library and its activities; and as a cooperative project, it was 
extremely worthwhile. 

The library today is continuing to grow and to keep pace with the 
educational needs of the school. Arsenal Tech, with its wealth of tradition, 
now ranks as one of the outstanding vocational schools of the country. Here 
the historic spirit of the past has been maintained and the natural beauty of 
the campus preserved. Buildings, once devoted to the manufacture of the 
instruments of hatred, strife, and destruction, are now dedicated to the arts of 
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HE General Electric Company’s latest catalog of films (General Electric 

Motion Pictures, March, 1948) lists and describes sound films, silent films, 
slides and filmslides. The pictures are available “to organized groups such 
as educational institutiens, churches, and social, civic, and business organiza- 
tions. Films for exhibition in the U.S. are loaned free provided the exhibitor 
agrees to pay for transportations.”’ All subjects have to do with electricity, 
as Jet Propulsion, Principles of Electricity, Exploring with X-rays, Life of 
Thomas A. Edison, Curves of Color, etc. 
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4th Cover 60.00 50.00 ea. 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 
by 
Laura K. Martin, University of Kentucky 

T THE Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference in August, Fletcher Pratt 

charted the subjects of articles in 13 mass circulation magazines from 1945 
through June 1948. He blamed rising costs for the fact that the amount of 
reading matter in these magazines has declined by 12 per cent in the last year. 
An even greater deciine in the amount of fiction appearing in popular maga- 
zines, he says, may be due partly to other causes. 

Grouping subjects, Mr. Pratt placed first after fiction, personalities and 
life in America, in that order. Constituting 25 per cent of the total number 
of articles, these two subjects consistently stay near the top. Second, he placed 
a group of eight topics, of which se/f-help is first, with foreign countries, science 
and technology, medicine, sports, international politics, politics, and crime 
which together constitute another forty per cent. 

The third large group consists of seven topics which constitute thirteen 
per cent of the total—marriage, education, movies, travel, history, press and 
radio, and animals. The remaining 23 subjects constitute together only 22 per 
cent of the number of articles appearing. Travel and history, aviation, the 
arts, including music, literature and the theater, are subjects which are slowly 
rising in quantity, as are those describing community projects. Listed by Mr. 
Pratt as declining in quantity are articles on “how to do it” and on racial 
issues. While these are purely objective measurements and represent magazine 
editors’ choices in large circulation magazines only, they may surely be taken 
as a fair indication of what people want to read about. 

Most important magazine news of the summer was probably the discon- 
tinuance of the cooperatively owned Alagazine of the Year, which when it 
expired last June, was called ’48. Financial difficulties are understood to 
have caused its demise. Librarians who had personal or library copies during 
its fifteen or so months may now find it advisable to clip the outstanding 
aricles and short stories for the verticle file. Especially valuable in an election 
year are several articles on practical politics, written by authorities. 

Consumer's Guide which ceased publication early this year will be missed 
in several departments of modern high schools. Librarians will need to replace 
it with Consumer's Research Bulletin or Consumer's Union Reports, either of 
which is more specific in naming brands and invoking standards than Consum- 
er’s Guide could be. Such practical services to the community as these publica- 
tions can render, need to be widely publicized. 

United Nations Biographical Record monthly ($2.50 per year) P.O. Box 
6188, Washington, D. C. is a four page leaflet whose purpose is ‘“‘to outline the 
life and activity of tke men and women who are leaders of the United Nations 
and Allied Nations of the world. This biographical data is based on official 
and diplomatic scources.”’ Information is often grouped into series, such as 
Diplomatic Envoys to the United States, or leaders in the Balkans. 

The September Science Illustrated contains several fully illustrated 
articles on problems of the map maker which should be called to the attention 
of science and geography teachers. 
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Conservation on a world scale is featured in the Survey Graphic for 
September which includes a review article of William Vogt’s ““The Road to 
Survival” by David Cushman Coyle, and an article “We Have Nothing but 
the Earth” by Richard L. Neuberger. In a somewhat related field is Emily 
Greene Balch’s article, “The Polar Regions as Part of One World.” 


Librarians who are concerned about censorship will welcome the article 
“Subversive of What?” by Julian P. Boyd, Librarian of Princeton University, 
in the August 4tlantic. Mr. Boyd, from his research as editor of the defini- 
tive edition of Thomas Jefferson’s papers, comes to a conclusion similar to that 
of Dr. Commager’s much quoted “Who is Loyal to America?” in the Harper's 
of September 1947. Mr. Boyd speaks of the ultimate disloyalty . “of 
attempting to command loyalty, overlooking the simple fact that loyalty 
cannot be commanded but can only be deserved.”’ 

Dr. Werham’s article ““The Comics ... Very Funny!” in the May 29th 
issue of the Saturday Review of Literature is a more wholesome and straight- 
forward appraisal of the comics than has appeared in many a day, and some of 
the letters it has evoked have also been of great interest. In the issue of July 
17, are three especially interesting ones. 


“CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES” 


Children’s Activities published monthly except July and August, $3.00. 
Child Training Association, Inc. 1018 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, Editor: Frances W. Marks, Editorial Advisor: Angelo Patri. 42p. 
$3. 

Established in 1934, and for many years edited by a noted psychologist 
and consultants in many special fields. Activities suggest amusement in cook- 
ing, pasting, drawing, games, etc. Directions are clear. 

Stories have wide range of interest. Bible, animal and foreign lands. 
Verses are simple, usually paralling seasons and holidays. Contributors of 
stories not well-known; stories of foreign lands give air of “good neighbor 
policy” rather than absorbing story with lore and costume. Others are too 
uneven and commonplace in style. 

Limited amount of advertising, and only those products synonymous 
with parent’s interest. One page devoted to reproduction of children’s original 
drawings to encourage subscriber participation. A picture strip of hero or a 
behavior problem is included to appeal to comic book devotee. 

Book reviews are fortunately selected and written by Agatha L. Shea. 

Large print and pages; uninspiring illustrations. —Adaline Hess 
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DETROIT USES MOVIES WITH STORIES 
by 
Jewell Mansfield, Children’s Librarian, Mark Twain Branch 

DETROIT is frankly experimenting with ways of using films in the library. 

Movies are used with stories as full length programs and as springboards 
for discussion. Recently we discovered at the Mark Twain branch that a 
careful selection of films would insure the success of a summer story hour, no 
matter what the heat or the humidity. The close-up of an elephant in “African 
Fauna” proved that the crocodile did the Elephant’s Child a great favor. 
Thirteen film and story programs, planned well in advance with the help of 
the audio-visual department, included the story of ‘Marta the Doll’ with the 
film, “Mary Visits Poland”; ‘The Butterfly That Stamped” with “The 
Monarch Butterfly” ; ‘““Capful of Moonshine” with ‘““The Moonlight Sonata” ; 
and a book talk with ‘““The House I Live In.’ Our aim in these story hours 
is to use movies which will extend imagination set in motion by the stories. 
Each film and each story would have stood purely on its own merit. Used 
together they complement each other to make a complete vicarious experience. 


In the fall of 1947, as a response to A.L.A.’s Great Issues program, it 
was decided to experiment with film forums for children to point up some of 
the problems connected with the United Nations. The programs, which were 
aimed specifically at seventh through ninth graders, were planned to give the 
young people as objective and clear a picture as possible of the way people live 
and the problems which color their thinking in the countries which are the high 
spots in the world. Seven programs were included in the series. Each included 
a movie or film strip, book reviews or a talk by a National or by an impartial 
authority and a question and discussion period. Beginning with two general 
meetings about the United Nations organization, the series included special 
films and talks about Palestine, India, China, the Soviet Union, and E.R.P. 
There was an average attendance of seventy, and participation in the question 
and discussion periods showed intelligent interest and a wish for greater 
understanding. 


Book Sellers to The Southwest 


Cokesbury spook store 


1910 MAIN STREET 
DALLAS TEXAS 
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MATERIALS CORNER 
Compiled by 
Alice R. Brooks, Librarian 
University of Chicago Materials Center 


Planning and Conducting Meetings and Programs 


Pertinent material in this area is needed but difficult to locate. Here are 


some references that may be helpful. Information concerning other useful 
items will be appreciated 


Bailard, Virginia and McKown, Harry C. So You Were Elected. 
McGraw-Hill, 1946. 264 p. 

Although chapter 16 “Assemblies can be good” has specific help on 

program planning, there are other parts to read if one must preside at a 

meeting. 

Cleveland Public Library. Conventions: How to Organize and Run 
Them. Author, 1948 (Business Information Bureau Bulletin v. 19, 
no. 3) 10c. 

Not examined but may be helpful. 

Cooper, Alfred M. How to Conduct Conferences. McGraw-Hill, 1942. 

Very practical—even contains admonitions to leader concerning irritating 

and distracting mannerisms. 

Peabody, George Eric. [Tow to Speak Effectively; second edition. 
Wiley, 1942. 

Has, also, material on parliamentary practice, conducting meetings, 

introducing speakers, etc. 

Fansler, Thomas. Discussion methods for Adult Groups. American 
Association for Adult Education, 1934 

Includes the symposium, the informal discussion group, and the panel. 

Flesch, Rudolf. The Art of Plain Talk. Harper, 1946. 

Garland, J. V. and Phillips, Charles F. Discussion Methods, Explained 
and Illustrated. 2d ed. rev. Wilson, 1940 (Reference Shelf, Vol. 
12, Ne. 2.) 

Hegarty, E. J. How to Run a Meeting. Mc-Graw-Hill, 1947. $2.50. 

Minda, Ernest A. The Career Conference and its Mechanics. Bound 
Brook (N.J.) High School, 1947. 

A routine book for conducting a vocational conference. With modifica- 

tions it may be used for other types of conferences. 

Stern, Renee Bernd. Clubs, Making and Management. Rand, 1925 o. 

p. An old book but still useful if accessible. After dinner speeches, 

parliamentary practice, speeches and addresses. 

Yurchak, P. B. Club Reader’s Handbook. Harper, 1943. $2.00. Be- 

gins with gencral training for leadership. Public speaking is treated at 

length and parliamentary procedure included. Reading list at end of 
each chapter for further study. 





Book and reading lists 


Arbuthnot, May Hill and others. Children’s Books Too Good to Miss. 
Press of Western Reserve University, 1948. 75c. 
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Six children’s librarians and children’s literature specialists have tried to 
f select the timeless books that children should meet in the growing up 

process. Mrs. Arbuthnot’s introduction on what makes a fine book is 

worth pursuing. * 

Eakin, Mary K. and Janecek, Blanche. “Reprints of Children’s Books in 

Series and Editions.” Library Journal 73: 624-639, April 15, 1948. 








i This helpful study and evaluation of the different publishers’ series of 
, well-known children’s books, which was made in the Materials Center, is 
1 available as a reprint on application to Library Journal, 62 West 45th 
ns Street, New York 19, New York. 
Street, New York 19, New York 
Margules, Elizabeth. ‘Books in Series for Children, Suitable for Purchase 
=. 2 by Public Libraries.” New Mexico Library Bulletin 17: 2-6 January, 
" 1948. 
“.. . good literature for children, well-written, attractively illustrated and 
: worthwhile that can be classified as series books.” Write to: State Library 
’ Extension Service, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
* ‘This list has been attacked in a four-page leaflet by the Institute of 
Public Service, Wm. H. Allen, Director, 5 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
Fs (3 copies 10c) on the grounds that “the 17 criteria of not-to-be 
B missed value do not include consciousness or awareness of the 1940’s 
) and 20th century.” —FEditor. 
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Secondary Education Board. Junior book list, April, 1948. Office of the 
Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 1948. 25c plus # 
postage. 44 p. 

1947 titles for boys and girls, Gr. 1-9. Groupings: Stories and poetry; books 

with facts; books for younger children. Good annotations. Compiled by a | 

group of teachers and librarians in private schools. 

Secondary Education Board. Senior book list, April, 1948. Author, Milton 

86, Massachuetts. 25c plus postage. 48 p. 

1947 titles for students in the last four years of secondary school, compiled and 

annotated by a group of teachers and librarians of private schools. 

University of Kansas. Extension Library. UNESCO Book List for Boys 
and Girls; prepared by Ruth Gagliardo for Kansas Congress of Parents » 
and Teachers and University of Kansas Reading Program for Children. 
(Guides to current materials on questions of the day, v. 2, no. +). Author, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 1948. 

Bibliography on U. N. countries, giving fiction, biography and non-fiction in 

separate groups. Emphasis on current scene. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. Council for Children’s Reading. “Too Good to 
Miss’. Author, 1948. 35c 19p. 

A list of timely and timeless books for children, grouped by theme, briefly 

annotated and graded. 


ee What Book is That? 


By Ruth Harshaw and 
Dilla MacBean 


A collection of book programs, book quizzes, 







games and questions. Here is material for Book 






Week projects, club stunts, Scout groups and 
fun at home. 






“What well-known book character’s nose grew longer whenever he 
told a lie?” “In what book does a skunk help to catch thieves?” Can 
you answer these questions? 







In chapters such as Book Information, Please — Name the Book — 
You're on the Air, questions, short dramatizations and radio skits present 
unique and interesting facts about books which will stimulate children’s 
interest in books and reading as fun. 








The authors, as educational director, librarian and creators 
of popular radio book programs, have been helping 
boys and girls discover that books are fun for many years. 







Ages 8-16 THE MACMILLAN COMPANY $1.50 
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